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Solomon was given at Exeter-hall, on Friday with increased effect. The 
choruses were sung with a gusto and precision that seemed to surpass all pre- 
vious efforts ; and created an enthusiasm in the audience that could with diffi- 


culty be restrained from breaking into continual demands for repetition. We 


may particularize the Nightingale chorus in the first act; ‘“‘ From the censer” 
in the second; the martial chorus and that lovely gem, “‘ Draw the tear from 
hopeless love,” in the third. The part of Solomon was written, strangely 
enough for a soprano voice. To avoid the monotony arising from preponde- 
rance of the female organ, the music of the potentate is shared between Mr. 
Phillips and the ladies; an arrangement productive of more variety, but detri- 
mental to individual distinction. We have never been friendly to the as- 
sumption of male characters by Le beau sexe, nor could we ever become recon- 
ciled to the mail-clad heroines of the Italian stage, straining their shrill pipes te 
emulate the warlike accents of virility. 

The shareholders of this building have refused M. Musard the use of their 
hall for secular amusement, on the ground of its erection for purposes connected 
with religion. We have not much faith in the sanctity of unconsecrated places ; 
nor do we suppose that one in fifty of those who attend the Oratorios, would 
care much what enormities were perpretated therein on other occasions. The 
devotional feelings of those who heard Calvary in St. Andrew’s-hall were not 
rendered less intense by the reflection that Folly would reign paramount on the 
Friday night. But the many who think differently, are fully entitled to our re- 
spect and consideration, especially when sincerity is weighed against the tempta- 
tions of Mammon, and not found wanting. 


VOB. XII.--NEW SERIES, VOL. V. 


iPrmted by Jolin Leighion. 1, Jonson's Court, Fleet Street.! 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN MADRID. 
No. 2.—CuHamsBer Music. 


Wit# respect to professors, it has long been the practice of the most distin- 
guished among them to pursue their vocation out of Spain. Certain conditions 
are necessary to the well-being of the art; peace, political tranquillity, and a 
degree of wealth and independence in the general population. All of these are 
wanting in this noble but unfortunate country. On this account Garcia quitted 
it for France. Yet it must not be supposed that Spain is destitute of musical 
talent. Among the professors of Madrid, the pianist, Albeniz, holds a distin- 
guished rank. His compositions are excellent. The singing-master, Ingenza, 
has a superior style; he has written several symphonies of considerable merit, 
though without the fire and force of the modern German writers. Iradier, on 
the other hand, is a young composer, entirely devoted to the modern school ; his 
compositions justify the proudest hopes. There are also many excellent violin- 
ists ; especially in the orchestra of the Santa Cruz theatre. The romantic guitar 
is fallen rather into discredit ; and whilst many Spanish guitarists were enchant- 
ing the rest of Europe (poor Sor among others), those who remained to ply 
their craft at home, met with a cold reception. This instrument is, however, 
still a favourite with the lower classes. It is not uncommon to meet with ma- 
nolos (peasants) possessing remarkable executive skill ; but in the higher circles 
it has been dethroned by the.tyrannical piano-forte. This is the common fate of 
every thing romantic—to survive only on the stage, or in works of imagination. 

With regard to the piano-forte, those are most prized that are built in Eng- 
land, or after the English construction ; then the German, and, lastly, the Prench. 
Good pianos are indeed often made in Madrid and other cities; but Spain has 
as yet no claim to the honour of a distinct manufactory. 

Of musical societies in Madrid, two are worthy of especial notice—the Phil- 
harmonic Society and the Lyceum. The first is exclusively devoted to music 
the second holds its meetings in the splendid palace of the Duke of Villaher- 
mosa Alles, and consists of the most talented men in Spain, whether musicians, 
painters, litterateurs, or other artists. 

Spanish dilettanti are something underrated in Europe. There exists, indeed, 
a prejudice in many minds, which supposes a Spaniard fit for nothing but taking 
siestas, lounging on the Prado, and weaving love intrigues. This is indeed a 
prejudice : there are many artists, both male and female, of whom any country 
might be proud. To cite one example only; the Countess Merlin, the queen of 
song in the best Parisian society, is a Spanish lady. Fine voices are very com- 
mon; like the oranges, they are formed and ripened by this wonderful climate ; 
and, when assisted by cultivation and study, the produce is admirable. 

There remain to be noticed three individuals, of great importance in the mu- 
sical world of Madrid; Puig, Mademoiselle Quiroga, and the Countess of Campo 
Alange. 

Puig was a pupil of Rubini; he was for a long time in France, and in close 
intimacy with Liszt and Berlioz. His voice is a tenor of great beauty and com- 
pass ; his method excellent. His own inclinations, and the advice of his friends, 
alike directed him to the stage, where his fine talents and noble physique would 
have secured him a dazzling career. But his father is general of brigade, and 
one of the political notables of Madrid; and this formed an insuperable ob- 
stacle. True it is that the father of M. de Candia, who has succeeded so well 
on the French boards, is a man of rank, count and governor of Nice; but the 
latter singer seems to have been born under a romantic star. 

Mademoiselle Quiroga, also a pupil of Rubini, is a daughter of the renowned 
General Quiroga; a man whose name has flown over all Europe, and even 
figures in the annals of fashion. (Cloaks, 4 la Quiroga, were all the rage some 
time back.) Purity of tone, execution, power, expression, all are united in this 
lady: she is a thorough musician, and devotes herself wholly:to the cultivation 
of the art. She should be seen at the Lyceum, or in the Concert-room de la In- 
clusa! Her large black eyes flash, her beautiful neck is inclined backward, her 
bosom heaves tumultuously, and her heavenly strain soars over the orchestral 
swell like an eagle over the stormy billows of ocean. 
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The Countess of Campo Alange is a distinguished pianist, a pupil of Herz, who 
has dedicated to her several of his compositions. She lately played in the Con- 
cert de la Inclusa some very difficult variations of her own composing, which 
were received with enthusiasm. The Queen Regent, herself an amateur, ex- 
pressed her particular approbation. After these artists should be mentioned 
Mademoiselle Von Espeleta, in age but a child, in talent already a virtuoso; the 
ladies Campuzano and Punon Rostro, Montenegro and Arguelles, who by their 
beautiful voices contribute much to the attractions of the Lyceum and Philhar- 
monic Society. 

The staple of Madrid concerts is Italian music; after that, Spanish: operatic 
pieces by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Saldoni, &c.: songs by Garcia, Cornicer, 
Basili, &c. Yet here, also, Spanish music seems on the decline ; and that Spa- 
nish salt, marked by so much grace and piquancy, seems to be fast disappearing. 
Mademoiselle Quiroga forms a remarkable exception to the generality, and pre- 
serves her full national character. Her delivery of the new Bajelito, or the 
Chairo is unsurpassed for intellectual expression, fascinating grace, and arch 
pr rie French romances are but little sung; they are thought cold and 
affected. 





CHORAL HARMONISTS. 


Tuk first meeting of this excellent Society took place on Monday evening last, 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street.- The programme consisted of the 
following classical pieces :— 


Part I. 
AntHuem—* The King shall rejoice” . : ; Handel. 
Motett—‘* Laudate Nomen” ° : > ; Dr. Tye. 
Offertorium—*‘ Totus in corde”’ . Y . F. Schubert. 
Mass—No. 2, “ in E flat” ; 5 ; Hummel. 
Part II. 
Madrigal—‘*‘ Come, shepherds, follow me” A , T. Bennet. 
Overture—Don Giovanni . is ‘ 4 ? Mozart. 
Ode—* The Song of the Bell.” (Schiller) F ‘ A. Romberg. 


This Society, consisting chiefly of amateurs, with the exception of a profes- 
sional person at the head of each department, holds its meetings, which are 
eight in number, every month or three weeks, commencing in November, and 
ending in May, for the performance of classical vocal music. We know of no 
other society in London—the Philharmonic excepted—which brings forward, in 
such quick succession, the classical works of great masters. The band, which 
is very select, was led by Mr. Dando.—The conductor is Mr. Lucas.—The vo- 
calists were Miss Birch, Miss Cole, Mr. J. Bennet, and Mr. A. Novello ;—who 
were supported by a numerous and effective chorus, composed of the amateur 
members. 

The Coronation Anthem went off well. We were delighted with the fine 
gothic harmonies in the motett by Dr. Tye, which was most effectively accom- 
panied on the organ by Mr. George Cooper.—The contrast between these two 
pieces was very fine. Schubert’s Offertorium, sung by Miss Birch, with an ob- 
ligato clarionet accompaniment {by Mr. Lazarus, is a delightful composition in 
the florid style, and was done ample justice to by both performers—the cadenza 
alone excepted, which, we presume, was an addition to Schubert.—Hummel’s 
Mass was most finely executed, and both vocal and instrumental performers did 
their utmost to make it ‘‘ go well.—The Madrigal, and Overture, were delight- 
fully performed.—Romberg’s ‘‘ Bell” concluded the evening’s entertainment. 
This ode or cantata of Romberg’s is an admirable composition, written in a style 
peculiarly his own—neither in the strict church or in the florid operatic styles. 

The portions that pleased us most, were, the tenor solo by Bennet, “ Love's 
day-dream is o’er;” the conflagration chorus, ‘“ Most useful is the ‘might of 
fire,” superlatively grand in its modulations and instrumentation ;—the Elezy, 
sung by Miss Birch, ‘‘ All the ties of love that bound her,” and a quartett, 
** Beauteous peace, and union sweet,”—in which the soprano part was takeu by 
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Miss Cole, a pupil of the Royal Academy, whom we heard for the first time. 
She possesses a fine, rich, soprano voice, of great compass, with a perfect into- 
nation, and well supplied Miss Dolby’s place, as a contra-alto, all through the 
evening. We congratulate her upon her success: The room was crowded with 
a most attentive audience, who all sat throughout the performance, which con- 
cluded at half-past ten. 





ON SINGING IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY THE REV. JOHN TODD, PHILADELPHIA. 

Gop has created the soul for music, and made provision to supply its desires. 
The most barbarous savage has some way by which to create musical sounds, 
and the savage who for the first time hears a well-regulated band, will couch 
down upon the ground, entranced at hearing notes so far exceeding any thing of 
which he has ever before conceived. 

The band that passes through the street will draw every family to the win- 
dow; and the flute’s soft notes, floating over the still waters on a summer’s 
evening, will cause the Indian to lift his paddle from the water, and let his canoe 
drift noiselessly down the stream. The proudest monarch on earth will kneel 
and weep during some of the strains of the mighty organ and the choir as they 
perform ‘‘ the Messiah.’ 

War has laid his iron hand on music, and the notes of the bugle, the clarion, 
and the trumpet has made the heart thrill and leap upon the field of death. The 
horse and his rider both feel its power, and rush into the ranks of the destroyer. 
The charge is made, and man is brought breast to breast, under the united influ- 
ence of music and the war-shout. What notes, deep, awful, and spirit-stirring, 
were those which rose over the field of Waterloo, as death rode through the 
ranks on his pale horse? The roar of cannon, the groans of death, and the mur- 
derous shout of battle are drowned or softened down by music. 

Music has ever been the waiting-maid of pleasure. The ball would be uo- 
known, and the theatre would die, were it not that music gives her constant 
presence, and pleads with a noise so sweet that the world cannot resist it. Any 
price will be paid for exquisite music. Eighty of our ordained missionaries 
could be supported by what a man now living annually receives for the music 
which he creates on the violin. A lady who has earned great fame in the thea- 
tres of Kurope as a singer, has been offered, if she would come to this country, 
at least an equal sum: she declined, as her voice was mure highly rewarded 
where she is. I do not mention these facts to find fault, (for that is useless), 
but to show the strong love we all have for music. 

Almost all nations, perhaps all, have national airs, by which the love of coun- 
try is deepened, and a national feeling is created and maintained. The popular 
air ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” will probably create an American feeling as long as our 
nation exists ; and the airs ‘‘ God save the King,” and “ Rule Britannia,” will 
never cease to call the heart of a Briton to his own generous isle. The soldier 
from Switzerland, and from the highlands of Scotland, will weep when they hear 
the national airs which call their hearts home to the place of their. birth and 
childhood. 

It is remarkable too, that all people associate music with the bliss which 
awaits the soul beyond the grave. The Indian thinks he shall sing the song 
which he loves in the land of blue mountains beyond the grave; and the Chris- 
tian associates the music of heaven with his sweetest hopes. The dying pillow 
is softened by music. I have seen the youth on his dying bed, raving with 
madness, soothed and hushed and made quiet for hours by the flute which his 
weeping father played at his bed-side. We almost feel that the ear of death 
would be sensible to “ the song of twilight,” if sung by a beloved sister. Who 
cannot feel the force of that sweet song which one of our own daughters sang 
before she passed away, written in her fifteenth year :— 


‘« When evening spreads her shades around, 
And darkness fills the arch of heaven ; 
When not a murmur, nor a sound, 
To Fancy’s sportive ear is given ; 
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When the broad orb of heaven is bright, 
And looks around with golden eye ; 

When Nature, softened by her light, 

Seems calmly, solemnly, to lie ;— 


Then, when our thoughts are raised above 
This world, and all this world can give, 
O, sister, sing the song I love, 
And tears of gratitude receive. 


The song which thrills my bosom’s core, 
And, hovering, trembles, half afraid ; 

O, sister, sing the song once more, 

Which ne’er for mortal ear was made. 


*T were almost sacrilege to sing 
Those notes amid the glare of day,— 

Notes borne by angel’s purest wing, 

And wafted by their breath away. 


When sleeping in my grass-grown bed, 
Should’st thou still linger here above, 

Wilt thou not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song I love ?”” 


It is not a matter of surprise, that from the time that man was driven out of 
Eden, to the present hour, as we have every reason to believe, religion has made 
great use of music to aidher disciples. It was early taught in the schools of the 
prophets, and from them went through the length and breadth of the land of 
God’s people. Not only so, but God made special provision for its use in giving 
.o the church those inspired songs which bear the name of David, and which 
will be sung as long as the church exists on the earth. From the time that 
David strung his harp down to the third century of the Christian era, music was 
exceedingly simple, touching, and effective. It was, so to speak, little else than 
the music of nature, consisting ina fine delivery of the most beautiful and touch- 
ing poetry. Music, in the most ancient ages of the world, was the parent of 
poetry. The prophetess, Deborah, wrote her wonderfully sublime song, that it 
might be committed to memory and carried home by the army of Barak. Even 
the great poem of Homer, it is said, is the daughter of music; a composition 
which has probably had more influence upon the character of man than any 
other book, the Bible alone excepted. ‘‘ From Homer,” says Pope, ‘‘ the poets 
drew their inspiration, the critics their rules, and the philosophers the defence of 
their opinions: every author was fond to use his name, and every profession 
wrote books upon him till they swelled to libraries. The warriors formed them- 
selves upon his heroes, and the oracles delivered his verses for answer.” 

God has made the ear to love music: but this is not all: he has created a 
most wonderful musical instrument for the use of every one. Between the top 
of the throat and the root of the tongue he has made an enlargement, .a cavity of 
two or three inches, and most curiously lined it with delicate membranes, so 
stretched that the air passing through them makes a sound as through the reed 
of a clarionet. This would be a curious instrument, even if it admitted of no 
variation of sound, but it is furnished with fine cartilages, which contract and 
expand the cavity at pleasure in different ways, so as to give different vibrations, 
and, of course, different tones. In this smal! space, then, in the throat of every 
human being, is an instrument with a compass of from two to three octaves, 
which has the command of every semitone and subdivision of note, swell, trill, 
&c., and not necessarily exposed to the imperfections of artificial instruments, 
but so clear, so rich, so sweet, when well used, as to be the highest standard of 
comparison, in these points, for the flute, clarionet, piano-forte, and organ. 

Now think of this wonderful instrument bestowed upon everyone by the hand 
of God; think how the ear is so created to delight in melody, that the highest 
and sweetest emblem of heaven is the innumerable company of saints and angels 
around the throne singing and praising God and the Lamb: and then tell me if 
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singing ought not to have a very prominent place in teaching children—in form- 
ing their characters? I plead on this subject with the earnestness of one who 
was himself neglected, in this particular, in childhood, and who has, in conse- 
quence, suffered a loss which no language can describe. The wrong is no less 
severe or cruel because the child does not feel it at the time. I plead for every 
child. 

Till within a short time the opinion has been almost universal, that but few 
could be taught to sing: that the talent for music was a peculiar gift of nature, 
bestowed upon only a few, and they, favoured ones, were to have it to themselves. 
Parents have neglected their children, and unless they took up singing of them- 
selves, have decided that, unfortunately, ¢heir children had no ear for music. The 
opinion has become so common, that but a small part of our congregations even 
pretend to sing, or think they can. Nor can they as they now are; but would 
it have been so if the proper pains had been taken with their childhood? How 
much pains do parents take to teach their children to speak correctly? Had 
children no better opportunity {to hear speaking, or of being taught to speak, 
than they have to learn to sing, would any more be able to talk than are now 
able to sing! I shall not say that every child who can speak might sing: but I 
believe the exceptions are very rare. Allow me to present a few facts on this 
point :— 

In an orphan asylum in Germany, containing two hundred children, there are 
only two certainly who have not learned to sing, and that too, correctly. These 
children are probably taught early, and have great pains taken with them ; whe- 
ther this be or be not so, this fact has great weight in deciding such a question, 

In all the common district schools in Germany singing and music are taught, 
and every child is as much expected to read and write and perform music, as to 
read and write and recite any other lesson. They are all respectable performers, 
and many of them proficients. 

‘« The reading of musical notation is learned even in the snow-covered huts of 
Iceland. In passing through the continent of Europe the traveller finds every 
festival, whether national or religious, graced with music, Serenades from the 
common people are heard every night in the streets. Music echoes from the 
shops, the boats, and the harvest fields. Some ofthe best performances of Mo- 
zart’s difficult pieces are said to proceed from the privates of Prussian regiments. 
As a general thing, every house in Germany and Switzerland has some musical 
instrument. 

“I once stopped at a German settlement of no great size, where I was invited 
to hear some music at the house of a mechanic. Here a small company per- 
formed, vocally and instrumentally, almost the whole of Haydn’s Creation. The 
master of the house, a blacksmith, more than sixty years of age, took the first 
violin ; his aged wife, in spectacles, gave us a vocal part; the eldest son, a 
joiner, from a neighbouring village, sat down at a Leipsic piano-forte, on which, 
after tuning it, he executed with great skill the whole accompaniment: several 
young men and women filled the remainder of the score. A boy, five years of 
age, was pointed out to me as beginning to play on the violin. Upon inquiry I 
found there was not a house in that town without a piano-forte or some keyed 
instrument. This evening’s entertainment has often occurred to me as illustrat- 
ing the happy influence of music upon domestic life and social habits. If you 
would have young people love home induce them to cultivate music, It will 
beguile many a winter night, which might otherwise be worse than wasted. 
Few pleasures are cheaper, or more innocent, or more within the home circle. 
Almost all foreigners are proficients. A few years ago a party of emigrants en- 
camped for the night on a small eminence, about half a mile from my residence. 
About sunset we were surprised by the most delightful sounds wafted across the 
valley by those sojourners. It appeared to be their evening hymn, accompanied 
with horns. The effect was indescribable.” 

‘* Parents ought to place a proper value on music, both as‘a pleasure and a 
moral improvement. Their boy may whistle, or sing, dance, or twang the Jew’s 
harp, if he choose; but they no more think that music is a thing demanding 
their attention, countenance, or supervision, than that they should cultivate the 
hoop, the ball, or skating.” 
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When a gentleman wishes to have his daughter taught to play on the piano- 
forte, the question in these days is not, ‘‘ Has the child an ear for music?” but 
if the father can afford the instrument and the tuition, her music teacher will 
engage to take care of the rest, and to make her, if not a proficient, at least such 
a performer as will be the delight of her parents. This could not be so if the 
power of being a musician must always be innate. 

The Puritans of New England and the Moravians of Pennsylvania, almost 
without exception, were accustomed to have singing at their family devotions, 
in which all the members of the family soon learned to take a part. So with 
the Scotch Covenanters; they were called “a psalm-singing generation,” in 
fact, because all, old and young, were accustomed to sing. 

It has been found at the present day, that good teachers of music can go into 
our common schools and take children as they rise and teach them all to sing. 
There will be, to be sure, cases of organic defect, just as there are cases in which 
the eye has been known to mistake red for green, in which singing cannot be 
taught. These are exceptions; but were the seasons of childhood faithfully im- 
proved, few would be pronounced unqualified by nature to sing the songs of 
Zion. Childhood, however, is the right time to form right habits. Find 
the family where the parents are singers and the children are almost universally 
able to sing from imitation. 

In the few cases in which the attempt has been made to teach a school to sing, 
and it has’ failed, I would suggest whether it has not been because the music 
was not sufficiently simple. A child may be taught even mathematics, but you 
must begin with what is very simple. The Methodists seldom fail to get all 
their children to sing their simple music. The following is from the pen of 
Wesley. ‘‘ About three o’clock in the afternoon of the Lords day I met between 
nine hundred and a thousand of the children belonging to our Sunday-schools 
in Bolton. I never saw such a sight before. They were all exactly clean, as 
well as plain in their apparel. All were serious and well-behaved ; many, both 
boys and girls, had as beautiful faces as, I believe, England or Europe can afford. 
When they all sung together, and none of them out of tune, the melody was be- 
yond that of any theatre. And, what is best of all, many of them truly fear 
God, and some rejoice in his salvation These are a pattern to all the town. 
And this I must avow, there is not such a set of singers in any of the Methodist 
congregations in the three kingdoms as in this town. There cannot be; for we 
have near a hundred such trebles, boys and girls, selected out of our Sunday- 
schools, accurately taught, as are not to be found together in any chapel, cathe- 
dral, or music-room within the four seas. Besides, the spirit with which they 
sing, and the beauty of many of them so suits the melody, that I defy any to 
exceed it, except the singing of angels in our Father’s house,” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sin,—Muck as I have all along regretted, for the sake of music itself, that the “ Mo- 
zart Controversy” should have recently occupied so large a portion of your pages, I did 
not imagine you would allow it to be made the vehicle of the low personality which 
“ Indicator’’ and Joseph Warren have so clumsily interwoven into their communications 
inserted in No. 98, (14th of November). In reference to the plentiful supply of discour- 
teous language, no way suitable to the subject, which has characterized nearly the whole 
of the correspondence, I only complain in general terms, as a reader who considers your 
periodical anything but benefited by the adoption of such language, even in correspon- 
dence. But my immediate object now is to claim your permission to revert to the at- 
tacks on Mr. Ella, contained in the number I have referred to. Both of your correspon- 
dents imagining they detected Mr. Ella as the author of the letter signed “ Fanatico,” 
(the only one as it appears to me deserving any attention on the ground of temperate 
language, and comprehension of the subject), forthwith answered those letters, with ex- 
traneous matter having reference to Mr. Ella’s position in society, and his literary pro- 
ductions, which matter I will quote, for the purpose I have in view :— 

“ That very conceited and very foolish writer, Un Fanatico per la Musica, otherwise 
Count Huguenot’s Ella, the Ciarlatano of the Philharmonic and Opera orchestras, the 
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intimate ally of the Duke of Cambridge, Captain Blackheath Legge, Lord Saltoun, and 
Mr. Thalberg Schulz.’’— Indicator's Letter. 


“Thave at last detected by this very expression who * Fanatico” is. Come, Jack ! 
brag not of speaking to Paganini. * * * I would advise you,to use that celebrated po- 
lish by my namesake in the Strand. * * Chalk the walls with “ Read Sketches of 
Music in Paris.’’"—Joseph Warren’s Letter. 


°“* In the first place, Mr. Ella és not the author of Fanatico’s letters, and was till within 
these few days ignorant of the existence of the “ Controversy.”’ In the next place, the 
epithet Charlatan, so impertinently affixed to Mr. Ella’s name, implies a want of judg- 
ment in the conductors, who assign to that gentleman so high a place among the distin- 
guished musicians constituting the Opera Board. 

The vulgarity of the manner in which the names of several distinguished patrons of 
music are appended to the ungentlemanly attack, is undeserving of notice, were it not 
that every lover of the arts must deprecate any insult being offered, through a public 
paper, to noblemen eminent less from their exalted station than their generous support of 
the arts, and their valuable patronage of artists. I have yet to learn that the association 
of an artist with munificent supporters of the science he professes, such as those named, 
is any disgrace to the former, or any excuse for anonymous impertineneies in referenee to 
the latter, of such writers as *‘ Indieator.’’ 

As to Mr. Ella’s ‘literary productions,—without hazarding a judgment on them,—I 
know that a series of musical criticisms (not generally knowu to be his) elicited the 
opinion of the Editor of the first Foreign Musical Journal, as being “ the best musical 
notices he had read in English, and evincing a thorough knowledge of the art in all its 
branches.” 

I would not, Sir, have troubled you at such length, in repelling an assault from ano- 
nymous and obscure persons, did not the great readiness shewn in more than one 
quarter to find a reason, on ever so frivolous or false a ground, for attacking a gentleman 
who deservedly ranks high as a practical and theoretical musician, and who has secured 
the esteem and friendship of as large and respectable a circle as any man in the profes- 
sion, induce me to believe that motives none of the worthiest, and feelings none of the 
most honourable, are at least as much engaged in dictating the proceeding, as any wish 
to benefit music by the so called ‘* Mozart Controversy.” 


I would have replied immediately on the appearance of your paper, No. 98, but for my 
unwillingness to do so without Mr. Ella’s permission, which I thought it unnecessary to 
trouble him for, as he was at the time in the north of Scotiand. With apologies for the 
length of this letter, I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 
Leicester, 9th December, 1839, B. FORRESTER SCOTT. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Si1r,—In your last week’s number of the Musical World, you have iuserted a notice 
that you would feel obliged for any communication on the subject of ‘* God save the 
King ;” such being the ease, I beg leave to trouble you with the following account of a 
very curious manuscript I have lately come into the possession of. In my preambles about 
town, I had occasion (feeling hungry) to go into a cheesemonger’s shop in the neighbour- 
hood of Clerkenwell to purchase a piece of cheese; perceiving that the shopman had 
served a little girl with some butter wrapt up in a pieee of music in manuscript, I asked 
him if he had any more music of that kind ; he stated that he had had a great quantity 
that he purchased for waste paper, some written and some printed, and produced the one 
I am now about to describe, which was the last he had left, which he said if it was of any 
use to me I might have ; the paper is very old, about the time of James or Charles I., one 
side is blank, with the following number at the corner 14}. On the side which is not paged 
is the music, the staves have five lines, but on the music side a sixth had been added with 
the pen ; at top is written the “ King’s Anthem,” *‘ Dr. Bull.” Fora long time I was not 
able to make these words out, except the words, “ King’s,” and *“* Dr. Bull,” which are 
plain enough; but on account of the /, in the other words being carried down like a, y, 
it puzzled me for some time; at the beginning of the stave is the sign for common time, 
with a dot and a figure of three underneath it ; the music is barred with six minims in a 
bar for the first seven bars only; which seven barscontain the tune of our present “‘ God 
save the King,” only the tune appears to be different to that which is played now; the 
tune has harmony to it, either for the organ, or as I suppose another keyed instrument (per- 
baps the virginal, as I have heard of such an instrument); but as I only play the fiddle a 
little, 1am not sufficiently able to judge. Underneath the first bar (with the aid ofa 
glass), for the writing is so small it can scarcely be traced with the naked eye, is the fol- 
lowing words, — Ged save oure mightye Kinge, —after the first seven bars, which con- 
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tains the whole of the tune, there is other music, apparently in a different time, beginning 
with the words, In the O Lorde. There is not the whole of the anthem; but in the 
whole page, containing twelve staves, there are thirty-four bars very closely written, and 
very full, (I mean of harmony). The tune of ‘ God save the King,” is in the key of G, 
with the sharps placed before the notes. Should any body wish to see it, I shall be happy 
to forward it to your office, if you will put a notice to that effect ,in your answer to 


correspondents. 
Gray’s Inn Lane, I remain, yours’ respectfully, ‘ 
November 26th, 1889. THOMAS HUNTER. 






To the Editor of the Musical World. ' 


Sr1x,—One of your correspondents has taken credit for shrewdness, in having detected 
the author of the matter sent you under the signature “‘ Fanatico.” If it be any satis- 
faction to that correspondent to ‘ guess again,” he may begin de novo. For the author 
of the ‘* Musical Sketches in’ Paris” had nothing whatever to do with this or any other 


portion of the violent but impotent productions in the “ Mozart Controversy.’’ 1 was 


morally certain of this at the time, both from the style of the letters, and the fact that the 
gentleman referred to was then taking his recreation at tournaments, salmon-fishing, and 
deer-stalking (with his noble allies), in a locality too far north to be the “ Fanatico” in 
question. Iam now authorised to say, he bas been all along ignorant of the flattering 
notice of himself, and of the existence of the “ controversy” which has shaken the mu- 
sical world.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


A CONSTANT READER. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir—In no trade or profession does there exist so much “ humbug” or so much rapa- 
city asin that of music, The letter of “ An Amateur of the City,” in your last number, 
was only a solitary instance of the cheating system carried forward. No person can be 
satisfied that he is purchasing a bond-fide composition, although the price charged is so 
enormous, that it surely should include a “guarantee.” If you purchase a violin, the 
first person who is a judge of the instrument, and looks at your bargain, tells you that you 
have paid twice too much. The music-seller (retail), allows the professor 33 per cent, 
that said music-seller having previously been allowed something strong. The piano- 
forte maker allows the music-master who recommends, from 25 to 40° per cent. The 
organ-builder the same to the recommending organist. 

This rotten system all tends to the ruin of the science, which latter has been struggling 
on for the last few years, through innumerable difficulties. Nothing has saved the Exeter 
Hall Society from a premature death, but its careful avoidance of “ professional manage- 
ment ;” and however open to improvement their present conductor may be, only let them 
pay ‘a gentleman,” and the Society will fall. 

I will never believe that you, Mr. Editor, will attempt to choke these just complaints. 
If I am right in this supposition, publish this letter (or something better of your own), and 
follow it up until we get cheap music and cheap instruction. The benefits to the pro- 
fession by the adoption of these innovations, will be immense. The Musard Concerts 
have been a witness to the “craving of the public.” Place it within his reach, and every 
man will be glad to enjoy music.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


ANOTHER AMATEUR OF THE CITY. 





REVIEW. 


Trois Morgeaux Brillants, de Salon, pour le Piano sur des Thémes favoris. By 
Theodore Dohler. (Cramer). 


M. Dohler has written these pieces for performers of moderate calibre: in fact 
they are perfectly easy when compared with the rhapsodies of Liszt and Thal- 
berg, and are more in the style of Herz. We nowhere find any. extensions 
beyond the octave, nor any necessity for a Briarean conformation. They are well 
calculated for drawing-room performance, but we cannot recommend them as 
exercises, as there is but little work for the left hand. 

No. 1. is one of the most pleasing, but least original, subjects in Balfe’s Joan 
of Arc; with an introduction and variations. 

No. 2. contains. two airs from Halevy’s opera of Les Treize; both of a sal- 


tatory nature. 
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No. 3. is written on a theme of Donizetti, from ‘‘ Betly.” 


Grand Duo Concertent, for Piano and Violin, on Themes from Weber’s Oberon. 
By Jules Benedict and Ferdinand David. (Cramer), 

Much may naturally be expected from first-rate artists, writing on a first-rate 
opera: accordingly we have glorious practice for both violin and piano; and of a 
kind that will well repay the pains of study. A brilliant and shewy introduction 
is suggested by the overture, without any servile copying. This is followed by 
the ‘‘ Mermaid’s Song,” with three striking variations, which lead to the tempt- 
ing chorus “ For thee hath beauty.” The labour is excellently apportioned, and 
the most difficult violin passages simplified in small notes. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris.—A new grand opera is in preparation at the Academie Royal, to be 
called Les Martyrs; the libretto, by M. Scribe, is taken from Roman history, 
and some splendid architectural ’scenery will be introduced. Lablache, junior, 
will shortly make his debut at this theatre in Guillaume Tell. 

Mdlle. Pauline Garcia’s fourth character will be Ninetta, in La Gazza; she 
will subsequently appear in the Nina by Coppola, an opera not before produced 
in France. 

Vienna.—M. de Beriot has given a concert here on his route to St. Peters- 
burgh, and®been received with enthusiasm. The famous tremolo created as great 
a sensation as in Paris. 





PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

.Mancuester.—On Tuesday evening, the &th instant, Mr. Sedlatzek, the eminent 
flutist, gave a soirée musicale in the smaller concert-roem at the Atheneum. The room 
was quite filled by a very select and fashionable company, and the concert (very ably con- 
ducted by Mr. J. A. Pickering) was of the highest order. The following is a copy of the 
scheme :— 

Part I. 
1. Concertante...A Quatre Mains and Flute, Messrs. Pickering, sen. and jun. and Mr. Sedlatzek. 
2. Grand Scena and Aria. .Mademoiselle Rudersdorff, (From the — os _ Freischiitz). Weber. 
3. Lieder Ohne Worte, (for the Piano-forte), Mr. Pickering, jun. Mende 
4. — **Deh con te,” Mademoiselle Rudersdorff and Mademoiselle A. i Raderedoré, (from Norma). 

ellini. 

5. Souvenir du Simplon, (Fantasia for the Flute), Mr. Sedlatzek. Sedlatzek, 

Part Il. 
6. Violoncello Solo, Mr. W. Lindley. Lin 
7. German Song, Mademoiselle Ru ersdorff, with Flute Obligato. Lachner. 
8. Canzonetta, “ Una furtiva Lagrima,” Mademoiselle A. Rudersdorff, Donizetti. 
9. Cavatina, ‘‘ Casta Diva,” Miss Rudersdorff, (Norma). Bellini. 
10. Fantasia, Flute, ‘* Or che in Cielo.” Sedlatzek. 
—The first piece was remarkable for the beautiful manner in which the instruments har- 
monized—an effect ‘produced by the really admirable playing of the twe Messrs. 
Pickering, and the fine tone and execution of the flutist. Mr. Sedlatzek has this advan- 
tage over every flute player of the present day;—his tone is the nearest approach to the 
human voice we ever heard. He has, moreover, a facility and neatness of execution that 
must stamp him as a performer of the highest order. Personally acquainted with several 
of the deceased great German masters, his style has been drawn from the purest sources, 
and it follows that, apart from the merely mechanical operation of playing, he is a first- 
rate musician. Miss Rudersdorff sang the grand scena and aria from Der Freischiitz in 
a manner that completely eclipsed all her previous efforts, and was delightfully accompa- 
nied by Mr. J. A. Pickering. The young lady possesses power sufficient to fill her Ma- 
jesty’s “Theatre ; her lower notes are fall and firm ; hea upper notes brilliant and pow- 
erful, and she possesses execution and nerve that will carry her through anything. All 
she now requires is experience, which will bring polish along with it, and we are more 
than ever inclined to the opinion which we expressed last week relative to her engaging 
at some of the continental opera houses... We understand she has several engagemente to 
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sing at concerts in Dublin, and after she has fulfilled them, we think it would be worth 
her while to take our hint into consideration—if not to reduce it to actual practice. She 
was equally successful on Tuesday night, in the duet “ De con ¢e,” wi h her sister, (who, 
by the way, isfa chaste singer, and improves, ) and in Bellini’s splendid Cavatina, “ Casta 
diva,” which was a truly surprising effort. Mr. J. A. Pickering played three of Men- 
delsshon’s songs (marked No. 3 in the scheme,) with great taste and feeling. He 
has now given us an opportunity of judging of his taste and genius as a performer, as well 
as of his manual dexterity, and the result is most satisfactory. The pieces which he 
played on Tuesday required no great powers of execution, but depended for success rather 
upon his right conception of the author’s design; and this, we will venture to say, Mr. 
Pickering fully accomplished. The pieces are of that high classic order of composition 
very seldom appreciated by the public, and we cannot help thinking that although Mr. 
Pickering displayed great taste and judgment in his selection, the experiment was a ha- 
zardous one. However, if he is content to forego a moiety of the applause which usually 
attends his performances, for (what may be to him) the superior satisfaction of playing 
good music, we shall be the last to question either his discretion or his taste. As an 
accompanyist, and conductor too, Mr. P. displayed great ability, and was deservedly 
applauded. Mr. W. Lindley’s concerto on the theme “ Hope told a flattering tale,” was 
a magnificent—we had almost said a sublime—effort, in which he brought out the tones 
of his instrument with delicious effect. We would willingly hear more of his solo per- 
formances. Mr. Sedlatzek’s two other fantasias were very beautiful, particularly that 
on the theme “Or che in cielo,” which evidenced profound musical knowledge. Miss A 
Rudersdorff acquitted herself very creditably in Donizetti’s “‘ Una furtiva lagrima,” and 
the concert was altogether one of the pleasantest we have had in Manchester for some 
time. 

Wispeacu.—This town has lately been enlivened by a visit from the renowned Thal- 
berg, and it reflects much credit on musical taste here that the concert was extremely 
well’attended. His performance drew down raptures of applause, particularly his last 
Fantasia from Don Giovanni ; he was accompanied by Ernesta Grisi, Mrs. Lucombe, and 
Mr. Parry, jun., whose singing gave unqualified satisfaction, particularly Mr. Parry, whose 
clever mock Italian Bravura commanded an universal encore. The excitement of Thal- 
berg’s concert had scarcely subsided, when we were favoured with another musical grati- 
fication from the spirited exertions of the respected and worthy organist of the Chapel of 
ease, Mr. Second. The party consisted of Blagrove, Lindley, Miss Bruce, and Miss 
Dolby ; and in every respect did they sustain their well earned reputation. The reception 
of the veteran Lindley was enthusiastic in the extreme; Blagrove’s performances were 
highly finished, and the purity of his tone, the grace and ease of his bowing were admired 
by all. Mr. Second performed the beautiful duet from Sonnambula, with Blagrove, in 
a most finished manner, and with great taste and feeling. We are much indebted to Mr. 
Second for his endeavours to improve the musical taste of the Wisbeach public, which 
frequent performances, such as we have lately heard, cannot fail in time to produce. The 
concert was fully and respectably attended.—( From a constant subscriber. ) 





STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
(From the German.) 


Here on the shore of the wide rolling ocean 
Here have I chosen my haven of rest : 

Far from the world, from its din and commotion, 
None to console me, and none to molest. 

Oft on this spot while tempests were raging 
Calmly I’ve number’d the waves as they fell, 
Mortals would mock the sad tale of my anguish— 
Safer to waves than to mortals to tell. 


O’er yon far mountain the sun is declining, 
Gilding more faintly and faintly the land; 
Must I then languish in hopeless repining, 
Here on this rocky and desolate strand? 
Oh! could I follow thee, planet of glory. 
Hence to thy mansions of soul-giving light ! 
Shadows and darkness, and gloom hover o’er me, 
Here must I wait the black horrors of night. 
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There amid flow’rets and odours and blossoms, 
Sharing her part in the home of the blest, 
Wanders perchance, the long-lost, the adored one, 
Love’s fond remembrance stil! haunting her breast. 
E’en now I see her, hear her lamenting, 
How pants my spirit its bondage to break ! 
Take me, ye billows, and rock me to slumber, 
One hope is left—in her arms to awake. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Sr. James’s Tueatre after promising so much, and, as usual, doing so 
little, is cloesd, Reduced prices were announced on Monday evening, but it was 
found that the management was so reduced as to be unable to fulfil the 
announcement. 


Tue Metopnone.— We have been gratified by hearing the powers of a newly 
invented instrument of this name, which, in a compass not exceeding that of a 
guitar, displays a force and variety comparable with the Seraphine. It ranges 
over four octaves anda half, and produces tones similar in quality to the bassoon, 
clarionet, and flute ; many of the upper notes also strongly resemble the violin 
in clearness and brilliance. The utmost delicacy seems possible of attainment, 
while the full strength is like that of a small finger organ; so that it is both a 
pleasing instrument for chamber music, and at the same time well calculated 
for the concert room, or even for accompaniment to congregational singing in 
small churches. The principle of the invention undoubtedly is wind ; but how 
in so smal! a compass, the machinery producing effects so considerable can be 
contained, is a secret we cannot pretend to explain. The practical part is en- 
tirely unlike anything we have seen before; the instrument is held in the manner 
of a guitar, but it is played by a species of keys in the form of small nuts, which 
are pressed down by the fingers of the left hand, while the right hand is em- 
ployed in drawing backwards and forwards two rods, connected by a handle, 
which issue from the lower extremity. The impression at first received is that 
the practice must be complicate and difficult, but on consideration the reverse 
appears to be the fact; the keys are so contrived that ever y note has a duplicate 
on the key-board, whereby the fingering is full of alternatives very conducive to 
facility of execution. The chief point of superiority over the Seraphine appears 

“to be in the quality of the tone. The latter, though capable of great power, is 

never entirely free from the disagreeable combiness arising from the principle of 
metal pins; the MeLopnonsg, on the contrary, has the purity and roundness of 
tone peculiar to wind instruments. The best part of the MELopHONE is from 
the tenor upwards; the lower notes, though good in staccato, are less pleasing 
in sostenuto and want equality and firmness. 


Batre has met with immense success at Dublin, on the evening of his be- 
nefit. The theatre was crowded—three hundred pounds in the house. He has 
entered into a second engagement with Calcraft, for himself and Mrs. Balfe, to 
perform for three weeks for which he is to receive four hundred pounds. 


Prorestant Cuurcn Servicz.—At the Reformation, the abolition of the 
Mass, and the adoption of a new Liturgy, rendered it necessary that a new mu- 
sical service should be composed. Many excellent musicians were then living ; 
and a formulary was soon produced, so perfect in its kind, that, with some slight 
alterations, it continues to be the rule for choral service even at the present day. 
The first Protestant church-service was composed by John Marbeck, organist of 
the Chapel of St. George at Windsor, in the reign of our sixth Edward ; and the 
last fine composition of the kind was the service in F, by the late Samuel Wesley, 
written in 1825, and now exceedingly scarce. 
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Mr. J. K. Pyne has been appointed Organist of Bath Abbey Church ; his si- 
prs ow S the Rev. Dr. Mortimer’s Chapel has been filled up by the appointment 
of Mr. Kilner. 


Mr. Tuomas Ling is elected Organist of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Chapel, 
Belfast, in which the fine organ built by Messrs. Gray and Son noticed in our 
last number, is about to be erected. 


Tue rirst PraNororte heard in England was manufactured by Zumpe, a 
German harpsichord maker, who introduced it here about the year 1775. Besides 
the natural backwardness of the English in adopting novelties, the instrument 
had against its favourable reception in this country, the quality of its tone, which 
was of so jangling and jarring a description, as not to offer the least symptom of 
the possibility of a pianoforte ever being rendered attractive, or even endurable, 
with real judges of euphonous sounds. 


Miss De cy has not yet appeared in Der Freischutz, announced for produc- 
tion at Drury Lane, owing to some rupture with the management, stated in the 
bills as *‘ severe indisposition,” from which we suppose she is fast recovering, as 
her terms have been acceded to—the announcement now stands for Saturday 
evening. 


Hawx1ns’s History or Music.—Sir John Hawkins was employed thirty- 
five years in collecting materials for his History of Music, during the latter of 
sixteen of which he was occupied in preparing it for publication. For the un- 
dertaking, he says, he had three different motives: one was his wish to investi- 
gate the principles of the science; and another, the desire to settle music upon 
somewhat like a footing of equality with the other sister arts; but the chief im- 
pulse was, his veneration for music,—a veneration founded on his firm belief, 
~~ ‘it was intended by the Almighty for the delight and edification of man- 

ind.” 


Lecenp or St. Cecrita.—St. Cecilia, among Christians, is esteemed the pa- 
troness of music, for the reasons whereof we must refer to her history, as deli- 
yered by the notaries of the Roman Church, and from them transcribed into the 
Golden Legends, and other similar books. The story says, that she was a 

Roman lady, born of noble parents, about the year 225. That, notwithstanding 
her having been converted to Christianity, her parents married her to a young Ro- 
man nobleman, named Valerianus, a Pagan, who, on his wedding-night, was given 
to understand by his spouse, that she was nightly visited by an angel, and that he 
must forbear to approach her, otherwise the angel would destroy him. Valeri- 
anus, somewhat troubled at these words, desired he might see his rival, the 
angel; but his spouse told him, that was impossible, unless he would be bap- 
tized, and become a Christian, to which he consented; when, returning to his 
wife, he found her in her closet at prayers, and by her side, in the shape of a 
beautiful young man, the angel, clothed with brightness. After some conversa- 
tion with the angel, Valerianus told him that he had a brother, Tiburtius, whom 
he greatly wished to see a partaker of the grace which he himself had received ; 
the angel told him that his desire was granted, and that shortly they should 
both be crowned with martyrdom. Upon this, the angel vanished ; but, soon 
afterwards, proved himself as good as his word. Tibertius was converted; and 
both he and his brother Valerianus were beheaded. Cecilia was offered her life, 
upon condition that she would sacrifice to the deities of the Romans, but she re- 
fused ; upon which she was thrown into a cauldron of boiling water and scalded 
to death; though others say she was stifled ina dry-bath, ¢. e. an enclosure 
from whence the air was excluded, having a slow fire underneath it. The tra- 
dition concerning this distinguished lady adds, that it was on account of her 
great excellence in music that she was visited by the angel; that he was drawn 
down fromhis celestial abode by the sweetness of her melody; and that the 
transcendancy of her vocal and instrumental powers caused her to be styled the 
Patroness of Music and Musicians. 
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Tue Fortucourne Pantomime at Drury Lane is to be entitled’ Harlequin 
Jack Sheppard, or the Blossom of Tyburn Tree. The town will have a surfeit of 
this novelty. 

VENTRILOQUISM.—Poor Lee Sugg’s talents as a ventriloquist appear to be 
underrated in Mathews’s Memoirs. He was as superior to Alexander in this 
art as the latter was to Mathews. The great difficulty in ventriloquism is to 
conceal the motion of the lips; no one could do this like Lee Sugg. We have 
seen him present his full front to the audience with the head erect and mouth 
open, and count twenty in an artificial infantine voice, without the smallest trace 
of labial pronunciation. 

Tue THEATRE IN Oxrorp Street, erected on the site of the Queen’s Bazaar, 
is now nearly completed; it is reported that Mr. Beale, of the firm of Cramer 
and Co., the eminent music publishers of Regent Street, is likely to become the 
lessee. 





We were expecting to receive from Mr. Cocks some explanation respecting the 
“€ Twelve Italian Melodies” published by him with the name of De Beriot in 
1836. Instead of this, we have been favoured with a letter from his solicitors, 
Messrs. Richardson and Pike, threatening us with ‘prosecution for a false and 
malicious libel, and intimating that the original document in De Beriot’s hand- 
writing might be inspected at their office. Weapplied accordingly; but the pro- 
mised inspection was refused. We shall revert to this subject in our next. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We readily give insertion to the letter that regards Mr. Ella, and regret having been the cause of 
ain to him and ether valuable correspond i ission to “ Indi 





ts, by giving ad tor's” personalities. The 
atter gentleman has played us a scurvy trick; we hada right to expect that he would justify his 
oulrecuidance by sending us something really worthy of attention; but when called upon, non, est in- 


ventus 


Will “ An Amateur of the City,” whose letter relative to the “ Twelve Italian Melodies” appeared in 


our last, favour us with his name. 


We shall be glad to inspect Mr. Hunter’s manuscript, if he will forward it to our publisher. 





NEW SONGS. 
“@)\LD KING COLE,” 


and Death, a New Version, b 
neman, with descriptive Lithograph, by 
Crowquil. Price 2s. 

** Yes, I own, that I should like a Lover,” 
written by A. Phréi, the music by J. H. Tully, 
sung by Madame Vestris, in ‘‘ The Rape of the 
Lock.” Price 2s. 

“ [ wish he would decide,” by J. E. Carpenter, 
the music by J. Harroway. Price 2s, 

“ The Mansion-house Ball;” J. Blewitt, 2s. 

“T never have mentioned his name,” written 
by — Grattan, Esq., the music by Clement White, 
of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 


Published at C. NICHOLSON’s, Flute Manu- 
factory, 13, Hanway Street, by T. PROWSE. 


NEW POPULAR SONGS. 


his Life 
W. Han- 
Andrew 





They tell me she’s no longer fuir.... . ; 
London: ALFRED SHADE, Soho Square, and 
H. SHADE, Dublin, of whom may be had, Second 
Edition of Phipps’ Instruction for the Piano- 
Forte, price 6s., equal to any book at 10s. 6d. 
Also, just published, 
“THERE'S Music IN THY VOICE,” a New 
Ballad, by EDWin RANSFORD. 





This day is published, in 6 vols, a 
¢ 


21. 12s. 6d., a New Edition, with copious Notes, 
and Illustrations of the Lyric Poetry and Music 
of Scotland, of 


an SCOT’S MUSICAI, 
MUSEUM. 


In thisPublication the original simplicity of our 
Ancient National Airs is retained, unincumbered 
with useless Accompaninients and Graces depriv- 
ing the Hearers of the sweet simplicity of their 
National Melodies. 

“ Your work is a great one..., I will venture 
to Prophecy, that to future ayes your publication 
will be the Text-book and Standard of Scottish 
Songs and ,Music.’——From a Letter of Robert 
Burns to the Author, of which a fac-simile is 
given with this Edition. 

Edinburgh: WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 
SONS ; and THOMAS CADELL, London. 





Just published. 
“ TFNHE BLIND MAN’S BRIDE.” 
The on. Mrs. Norton's \ast Ballad ; the 

Music by Miss Cowell. 

Also, by the same Authoress, “‘ The Name,” 
“Forget me not,” ‘The Midshipman,” ‘“ The 
Song of the Fairies,” “Oh! take me back to Swit- 
zerland,” ‘The Indian Exile,” and the popular 
Duet, “ We are the wandering breezes.” 

Price 2s. each, or complete in a Set, 12s, 


CHAPPELL, 50. New Bond Street; 
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' HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 
Just published, 
s OSE D'AMOUR,” a Set of Bril- 


liant Quadrilles, with a Portrait of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, dedicated to H.S. H. The 
Prince Albert, by C. W. GLOVER, ;......- -3 0 
“ROSE DAMOUR.” a Set of Brilliant 
Waltzes, with a Portrait of Prince Albert,dedicated 
to Her Majesty the Queen, by J. WILCOX.. 3 0 
The above-named Quadrilles and Waltzes are 
composed in honour of the approaching nuptials 
of the illustrious personages to whom they are de- 
dicated. The compositions will be found equal in 
heauty to the most celebrated Works of Musard, 
Strauss, and Lanner, while the Portraits by which 
the title-pages are adorned, surpass all that has 
ever been attempted by artists in lithography. 


Proofs of the Portraits may be had of the Pub- 
lishers at five shillings each 


JEFFERYS and Co., 31, Frith Street, Soho. 





EW VOCAL MUSIC.— 
Composed by Clement White, and published 
at C. Nict ’s Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway 
Street, Oxford Street, London, by Thomas Prowse. 





8. 
Come, come with Me, by L. H.Cove, Esq.... 2 
She threw back the clustering ringlets of jet 
DN srsncvcccecdedecedecsesersct tects S 
Young Love iu a frolicksome humour one 
day, ditto 
The beautiful Maid of the.dale, by Desmond 
Ryan, Esq.....++.-+ evecscccces eocee 
Old Friends, ditto.......... deed sdavectsese 
How dear to me my native vale, by Miss 
F. Byron 2 
Also, just published, E. J. Loder’s Pianoforte 
Instruction Book....... mansbeabeabects 6 





PIANOFORTE MART. 
HART, 109, HATTON GAR- 


@Fe DEN, Manufacturer of Improved Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Piccolo Pianofortes, which combine 
Brilliant and Powerful Tone, Superior Touch, 
Elegant Form, and the greatest Durability, at 
very low prices. 


A liberal Allowance to Merchants, Country Deal- 
ers, and the Profession. 


MELODIA DIVINA, or Sacred Companion for 
a Publishing in Nos. Oue Shilling 
each. 





R. THALBERG will have the 

honour of giving a MORNING CONCERT, 
at the Green Man, Blackbeath, on THURSDAY, 
Dec 19, 1839, commenciug at One o’clock, on which 
occasion he will perform his latest compositions. 
Mr. Thalberg will be assisted by Signora Ernesta 
Grisi, Mrs. A. Toulmin (late Miss Fanny Wood- 
ham), Miss Lucombe, and Mr. A. Parry jun., who 
will sing a variety of Italian and English composi- 
tions; also Mr. Richardson, who will perform two 
brilliant solos on the Flute. Tickets 7s. eaeh, to 
be had at the Green Man; also at Cramer and 
Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. For further particulars 
seé the printed circulars. 





J Based TAUGHT m the most 
F fashionable style by Mr. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private lessons at 
all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages 


wishing privacy and expedition. An evening 
academy on Mondays and Fridays. A juvenile 
academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A card 
of terms may be had on application at the rooms. 
The rooms may be chghged by private parties. 





SACRED MUSIC,’ 
“TN JEWRY IS GOD KNOWN ;” 


an Anthem composed and arranged by 
Dr. JonN CLARK WHITFIELD, 2s. 6d. 
“ PLEAD THOU MY CAUSE,” quartett and 
chorus, from Mozart’s 12th Mass, 4s. 
“ GLORY TO GOD ON HIGH,” 
Ist Mass, 5s. 
The above in Score, with a separate Arrange- 
meat for Organ or Pianoforte. 
COVENTRY and HOLLIER, 71, Dean Street, Soho. 
Where may be had 
A Catalogue, consisting of a collection of 
favourite Anthems, Services, &c., in Score, se- 
lected from the Works of Dr. Nares and Dr. 
Clarke, aud Messrs. Stevens, Pratt, Kent, Gra- 
ham, John Stafford Smith, aad other Eminent 
Composers. 


from Ha ydn’s 





In the Press, and will be ready for delivery on the 
16th inst., illustrated with two finely-engraved 
Copper-plates, and four handsomely executed 
Lithographic Designs, price 10s. 6d., hand- 
somely bound in cloth; or, separately, price 
2s. each, 


SIX SACRED SONGS. 
Viz. :— 


|" PHERE’S MUSIC in the MID- 


NIGHT BREEZE. 


2. O! FOR ONE SERAPHIC STRAIN. 
Written by C. Jefferys; composed by S. Nelson, 


3. THE FIRST CREATED MORTAL. 


4. WE MUST FOLLOW TO THE TOMB. 
Written by T. H. Bayly ; composed by E. J. Loder. 


56. THE HARVEST SONG. 


6. THE SABBATH BELLS. Written by 
S. Richards ; composed by W. Horsley, Mus. Bac. 
xon. 


London: published by MONRO and May, 
Western City Musical Repository, 11, Holborn 
Bars; and may be had of WooD and Co., 12, 
Waterloo Place, Edinburgh; and of all Music 
aud Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

{> Persons who may have purchased _ this 
Work in Numbers, will be supplied with .Title- 
page and Index, for binding (gratis), on applica- 
tion to the Publishers, as above. 


E W U I ¢c. 
W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 

Fourth Concerto for the Pianoforte, composed 
and dedicated to Moscheles ..........0-+00- 8s. 

Orchestral Accompaniments for do., quartett, 8s. 

Classical Practices for Pianoforte Students, 
selected from the most celebrated Composers, an- 
cient and modern, intended as preparatory Stu- 
dies to the more abstruse and Sigieutt composi- 
tions befonging to the present school of pianoforte 
playing. Edited by W. S. Bennett. No. 1. Cle- 
menti’s First Sonata, Op. 40 2.0.5 .-..00-.00+-58. 

Three Musical Sketches for the Pianoforte, en- 
tilled “ The Lake,” ‘* The Millstream,” and ‘‘ The 
Fountain.” Second Edition, fingered and corrected 
by the Author 3s. 

The Better Land. Words by Mrs. Hemans..2s. 

FERDINAND DAVID. 

Introduction and Variations on an Air by Mo- 
zart, for the Violin, with an Accompaniment for 
the Pianoforte, performed at the Philharmonic 
te eccecccccageence eonkesvece coveeee ends 

Orchestral Accompaniments to ditto. 

Variations on a favourite Russian Air, as played 
by the Composer at the Philharmonic Society, and 
by Mr. George Richards (of the Royal Academy 
of Music) at the Promenade Concerts .,......5%. 

EDWIN J. NEILSON. 
The Hour of Praver, Wordsby Mrs. Hemans, 2s. 
HERMAN STRAUSS. 

Prince Albert Quadrilles, with a correct like- 
ness of the Prince ....o0sy.0sepeaner de oss ieMf 

Coventry and Hillicr, 71, Dean Street, Solio. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
LIST OF 


CLASSICAL OPERAS 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE SOLO, 
ALREADY PUBLISHED BY 


J. J. BWER AND CO. 
BOW CHURCH-YARD, CHEAPSIDE. 





The Barber of Seville..... 
Tancredi,...cc.. ibeskawka oneness igaatee 
Othello 

La Gazza Ladra . 

Semiramide .......- 

Cenerentola 

La Donna del Lago.. 

Mosé in Egitto.......... 

I Montechi e Capuletti 

La Straniera..... ss cedegsegenee 


let BOG cinvinin deck cc ccescvecccesces ee 
The Marriage of Figaro 

Goat Dan tutte ... 200... ee cetecorece 
Die Zauberfiete 

Clemenza de Tito 

Tdomeneo 

The Seraglio .. 

Die Gertnerinn .. 

Der Freischutz ..... 

Jessonda .... 

Fidelio 

The Swiss Family . 

Das Opferfest 

The Eagle’s Haunt .., 

Anna Bolena ... 


Ll Pirata 
Beatrice di Tenda .... 
Masaniello.. 


eeeereee 


La Dame Blanche ......+. 








OPERAS ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, FOR TWO 


PERFORMERS, 
WNOrma.ccccccsccsccere eevee Kaden cece MOD | MRORMEOUD <o0c0cstesussscvncie os onesnese 


Hl Barbiere.......c..-cecvececcecscceceee +» 10s. | Zi — 
"Don Giovanni .....6..+6+ eccccccee SSiocveces 12s. 





SELECT AIRS FROM THE FOLLOWING OPERAS, 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


THE FAVOURITE AIRS FROM EACH OPERA, IN ONE BOOK, PRICE THREE SHILLINGS 


Congndine ...cesssccecesies 
L ’Italiano in Algieri. 

Il Matrimonio eegreto ° 
Mosé in Egitto, 
Joconde 

Axur ou Tarare 
Die Riuberburg ..... 
Der Taucher 

Das Nachtlager . 
Jean de Paris .. 

Le Colporteur . 
Fanchon,.... Coccpneces Recseecsweoes Hummel. 
Fausta zelti 


wah Pe thane oe CoveecyccMenen 


Le Magon .... 
La Niege: 

Le Serment.. 
Gustavus.... 
Marie . 

Faust .....- PPrrrys 
Zemire and Azore | whee 
Sargino 

Camillo . 

Achilles fe 

Les deux Journvées .. . Uherubini. 
Lodoiska ..... US dibdeee eo GO. 

La Vestale........ q ... Spoulini. 
BEOFIAD IG  Bircces cecvccccssccccecsee Veber. 


The OVERTURES to the above OPERAS, for One Performer, Js. ; for Two Performers» 
2s. each. 


. .Cimarosa. 
.Mehal. 
* icolo, 
. Salieri. 
Kuhlau. 
. .Kreulzer. 
do. 


¥ "Boildieu. 


treet eee 








N.B. There are no oTuER cheap editions that contain the WHOLE 
originally composed. 


of the musie as 





HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, East, where all communications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Adver- 
tisements are received. —R. GR OOMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Kow. mt, BERGER, Houywell Street, 
Strend, Fae the following Ageuts :— 


ie Bond Street. CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Regent St. 


DALMAIN and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxtord Street. 
Mig beds and MANBY, Fleet Street. 

. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade, 
ANN, Cornhill. 
BET’ Ts, Thre: adneedle Street. 


| 


t 


Leudan: 


JOHANNING, 122, Great Pordand Street, 
MiLtu S: Bond’ Street. 

ee Dun Bond Sire 

2 RDAY, High Witter. 

SHADE Soho Square, 

JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 


Priuted by Jown Letenton at his Printing-oflice, 11, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, Dec. 12th, 1839. 





